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The Problem of the Refugees 


How many “Displaced Persons” are there still in Europe? What is being done for them? What is the 
responsibility of the United States and of church people in America? 


In the American zones in Germany and Austria there 
are “at least 750,000 men, women, and children . . . endur- 
ing their second postwar winter of confinement in segre- 
gated camps and centers,” writes William S. Bernard, 
secretary of the Citizens Committee on Displaced Persons, 
in the February Survey Graphic. They are, he points 
out, people who fled from their homes to escape dictator- 
ship. There are some fifteen or twenty different nationali- 
ties represented; the largest groups are Poles, Latvians, 
Lithuanians, Yugoslavs and Esthonians. About 80 per 
cent are Christian (Roman Catholic, Protestant, Orthodox 
and others) ; 20 per cent are Jewish. The majority were 
agricultural workers before the war, though a number of 
occupations are represented. They cannot go back to their 
old homes because they have reason to fear religious or 
political persecution, and perhaps death. Aside from 
this fear, many of them feel that they cannot return to 
the “scenes where their families and friends were tortured 
and killed, sometimes before their eyes.” Nor can they 
stay indefinitely in the refugee camps. The only feasible 
course is resettlement. 

But if that is to be done restrictions on immigration in 
a number of countries will have to be modified temporarily. 
If the figure of 850,000 who cannot be repatriated, which 
UNRRA has suggested, is accepted, Mr. Bernard esti- 
mates that, on the basis of relative population strength, the 
American share would be 433,500. Over a three-year 
period this would amount to “an addition to our popula- 
tion of between 2 and 3 persons per 1,000... .” Our birth 
rate is low and the rate of growth of the population is 
slow. By 1970 population experts estimate that our births 
and deaths will balance each other. Therefore, additions 
to our population might be welcomed. 

The general restrictions which apply to all immigrants 
would, of course, apply to the displaced persons also. 
Under President Truman’s directive of December 22, 
1945, Mr. Bernard explains, “displaced persons coming 
into this country must be vouched for by the individual 
or corporate affidavits of friends, welfare organizations, 
or philanthropic groups which guarantee that these immi- 
grants will not be allowed to become public charges. . . . 
Only the method of admitting the displaced persons re- 
mains to be decided.” 

However, some of the restrictions on immigration would 
have to be lifted to permit the refugees to enter. The at- 
tempt to use the unfilled Central European quotas did not 


work out, for two-thirds of the number of certificates 
available are for Germans, and very few D.P.’s are of 
German nationality. To “borrow” from future quotas 
enough to permit 433,500 persons to enter would require 
about 15 years’ quotas. This would mean that no new 
immigrants, however desirable, could be accepted from 
these Central European countries for that length of time. 
In addition we would have to exceed the annual limit of 
154,029, if they were added to our regular immigration 
quotas. Another possibility is to use the unfilled quotas 
of nations whose citizens have not been displaced. But 
this assumes that there will be little or no immigration 
from those countries. 

A simple solution would be to use all the quotas that 
have been unfilled during the war years, allocating them 
among the refugees, regardless of their national origins. 
This would involve receiving fewer than half the number 
of immigrants allowed in the unused quotas from 1940 to 
1946. In any case, we shall have to disregard national 
origins for the “nationalities to whom the smallest quotas 
were assigned in 1930... are those with the largest num- 
bers of displaced persons.” It was estimated in 1945 that 
only about 15,000 of the total of 293,976 who came from 
refugee countries from 1933 to 1944 were still in the 
United States. 

Scores of “religious, educational, philanthropic, and 
civic bodies have all passed resolutions urging the enact- 
ment of legislation permitting the U. S. to admit its fair 
share of Europe’s displaced persons.” A bill incorporat- 
ing the proposals of the Citizens’ Committee on Displaced 
Persons is to be introduced in Congress soon. Other 
groups oppose any modification of the existing laws. The 
American Legion bases its objection on the fear lest the 
refugee immigrants “deprive former service men of jobs 
and housing.” Some labor groups fear for the jobs of 
their members though both the American Federation of 
Labor and the CIO have urged that immigration laws be 
relaxed to admit displaced persons. Some extremists 
urge that immigration be drastically curtailed or stopped 
for some years. (See INFORMATION SERVICE for March 
8 for a digest of some of these bills.) 


The International Refugee Organization 
On December 15, 1946, the General Assembly of the 
United Nations adopted the constitution of the proposed 
International Refugee Organization. It will come into 
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being when 15 states whose contributions amount to at 
least 75 per cent of the budget have signed the constitu- 
tion and ratified their signatures. Twelve states' have 
signed, but only the United Kingdom and New Zealand 
did so without reservations. On March 11 the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee approved unanimously 
S.J.Res. 77 authorizing American participation in IRO, 
The bill, as amended in Committee, provides that the con- 
tribution of the United States shall not exceed $75,000,000 
during the fiscal year beginning July 1, and that the ad- 
ministration shall have no authority under the charter to 
relax immigration laws or make any other agreements 
which would ordinarily be submitted to Congress. Ac- 
cording to < news release in the daily press on March 14 
action on this measure is third on a list of ten “urgent” 
items submitted by Secretary Marshall on February 5. On 
March 18 Secretary Lie of the United Nations issued a 
statement, urging the members of the UN to act at once 
to support TRO. UNRRA concludes its work on June 30. 
There is dire need for [RO to be in a position to take over 
the work for displaced persons at that time. 

The constitution for 1RO, as adopted by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations on December 15, pro- 
vides that “genuine refugees” are to be helped either to 
return to their native countries or to find new homes else- 
where “under the conditions provided for in this con- 
stitution.” Until they have been repatriated or resettled 
they should “receive care and assistance, and, as far as 
possible, should be put to useful employment.” Expenses 
of repatriation for those displaced by Nazi Germany and 
Japan should be charged to those c@untries “to the extent 
practicable.” The functions of the Organization are “the 
repatriation; the identification, registration and classifi- 
cation; the care and assistance; the legal and_ political 
protection; the transport; and the resettlement and_re- 
establishment, in countries able and willing to receive 
them, of persons who are the concern of the Organiza- 
tion.”” Spanish Republicans are to be helped to establish 
themselves temporarily “until the time when a democratic 
regime in Spain is established.” In addition to Members 
of the United Nations “any other peace-loving states” 
may join IRO if accepted by two-thirds of the members 
of its General Council present and voting. 

The constitution specifically states in Annex [ that “no 
international assistance should be given to traitors, quis- 
lings and war criminals, and nothing should be lone io 
prevent in any way their surrender and punishment.” 
Nor is help to be given to those who engage in “subver- 
sive or hostile activities directed against the government 
of any of the United Nations,” or are “unwilling to re- 
turn to their countries of origin because they prefer id!e- 
ness to facing the hardships of helping in the reconstruc- 
tion of their countries, or... [to] persons wh» intend 
to settle in other countries for purely economic reasons, 
thus qualifying as emigrants.” 

The term “refugee” applies to victims of the Nazi or 
Fascist regimes, or of governments which took their side 
in the World War, or of the Spanish Falangist regime 
“whether enjoying international status as refugees or 
not”; to those who, as a result of the War, are “unable 
or unwilling” to accept the protection of the governments 
of their native countries; to German or Austrian Jews or 
stateless persons living in those countries who have not 
yet been “firmly resettled therein”; and to “unaceom- 
panied children” outside their native countries. ‘“Dis- 


1 Canada, the Dominican Republic, France, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Liberia, the Netherlands, Norway, the Philippine Repubtic, 
the United Kingdom, the United States and New Zealand. 


placed persons” are those who were obliged to leave their 
homes to do forced labor or were “deported for racial, 
religious or political reasons.” Persons in these categories 
will be the concern of IRO if they need help in repatria- 
tion or if they have “definitely, in complete freedom and 
after receiving full knowledge of the facts, including ade- 
quate information from the governments of their coun- 
tries of nationality or former habitual residence, expressed 
valid objections to returning to those countries.” The 
“valid” reasons are persecution or fear of persecution 
“because of race, religion, nationality or political opin- 
ions”; objections “of a political nature” defined as valid 
by the Assembly on February 12, 1946; and “compelling 
family reasons arising out of previous persecution, or, 
compelling reasons of infirmity or illness.” 

The Organization has no concern for 

“1. War criminals, quislings and traitors. 

“2. Any other persons who can be shown: 

(a) to have assisted the enemy in persecuting civil 
populations of countries, Menibers of the United Nations 
or 

(b) to have voluntarily assisted the enemy forces 
since the outbreak of the Second World War in their op- 
erations against the United Nations. 

“3. Ordinary criminals who are extraditable by treaty. 

“4. Persons of German ethnic origin, whether German 
nationals or members of German minorities in other coun- 
tries.” 

5. Those receiving financial support from their native 
countries ; 

6. Those who, since the end of hostilities in the See- 
ond World War, have participated in underground move- 
ments against the governments of their native countries, 
Members of the United Nations: or against the govern- 
ments of other members of the United Nations; or have 
participated in terrorist organizations ; or have “led move- 
ments hostile” to the governments of their native coun- 
tries; or have encouraged refugees not to return to their 
homes: or are “in the military or civil service of a foreign 
state.” 

The budget requested for the first financial year is 
$160.860,500, of which the United States is asked to con- 
tribute 45 per cent. Almost all of this amount is for “op- 
erational expenses.” 


The Church and the Refugees 

The Ecumenical Refugee Commission has recently re- 
ported to the World Council of Churches on the whole 
subject. The Commission includes in its figures the Ger- 
man-speaking refugees who have been expelled from VPo- 
land, Czechoslovakia and the Balkan countries, excluded 
from IRO help by the definition of refugees and displaced 
persons in its constitution. The figure is, therefore, far 
larger than the UNRRA figure which Mr. Bernard uses 
in the article referred to above. The table below gives 
total numbers in the different countries and the number 
of Protestants and Orthodox. 


Total Number of No. of Protestants 
Refugees and D.P.’s and Orthodox 

495,000 197,000 
Belgium ....... 500 500 Protestants 
Denmark 180,000 150,009 Protestants 
Germany 12,727,000 6,289,009 
160,000 45,000 

Total .....13,812,500 6,768,500 


Of this total 1,568,000 are a special concern of ERC. 
The difference in the two sets of figures is largely ac- 
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counted for by the German-speaking people (8,400,000 
est.) expelled from Eastern and Southeastern Europe. 
There are also some 300,000 Ukranians in Germany who 
are not under UNRRA care. There are about 250,000 
Republican Spaniards, Russians and Central Europeans 
in France. 

Sweden, it may be noted, has declared that the refu- 
gees and displaced persons in its territory will be allowed 
to remain there permanently. 

This report was prepared shortly after the first part of 
the first session of the IRO Preparatory Commission 
meeting in Geneva, February 11-21. It comments: “We 
must be aware of the fact that the constitution of the [RO 
only provides for the care of ‘eligible’ DP who may be 
considered as Allied or Pro-Allied. The pressure on re- 
patriation and the ‘outscreening’ of DP will still continue 
and it was astonishing to note” that “one delegate 
of a Western power . .. went even so far as to state that 
it would be less difficult to convince the refugees and DP 
to return home if their standard of nutrition was brought 
down. 

“The atmosphere of that meeting shows how far dis- 
tanced the handling of the matter is from a genuine hu- 
mane or Christian approach to these destitute victims of 
human cruelties and confusion. The greater will be the 
responsibility of a Christian agency such as ours. On the 
other hand the session of the Preparatory Commission 
made it astonishingly clear to what an extent the [RO 
hopes to rely in the future on the cooperative spirit. the 
inspiration, efficiency and on the means of the interna- 
tional voluntary agencies. . . 

“This situation leads to the following conclusions: 
a) We must carefully define the limits of our program 
and not undertake to disburden the Allied Governments 
of responsibilities which doubtlessly are theirs. If we 
answer to appeals inviting us to cooperate and to sign 
financial commitments, we should not do so unless our 
Christian conception of the refugee ‘challenge’ is really 
respected by the other partner. Against a strong 
tendency to minimize the basic human rights and to deal 
with whole populations as with unliked objects of politi- 
cal embarrassment and of bad conscience we must 
staunchly stand for those rights which according to Chris- 
tian principles cannot be allowed to be touched. 


“b) On the other hand we must be prepared and be 
open for any appeal coming to us from official bodies 
and we must enter any open door which may lead us to 
some constructive work. That means that we need much 
more response within the ecumenical movement and much 
more active understanding for the sake of the destitute 
brethren. 

“c) Being insufficiently prepared for our work we must 
at once study the ways and means of promoting interest 
and of raising new funds everywhere in the world.” 

The ERC cannot carry out resettlement projects but it 
must do “the utmost to prepare morally the ground for 
hopeful and solid projects of rehabilitation and resettle- 
ment in European and Oversea countries. 

“In this connection it is important to know that the 
IRO will not feel responsible for the ‘after care’ of refu- 
gees in their country of destination. 

“Just this ‘after care’ is of primary importance for the 
churches and the international agencies. In all the ports 
of arrival as well as in the big centers of Latin America, 
Canada, Australia, ete. well organized ecumenical receiv- 
Ing committees should welcome the newcomer and help 
him to find Christian fellowship, a home in the Church 
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and a useful work.” The ERC should continue its etforts 
to help refugees or war prisoners to find their relatives. 


The Germans From Eastern Europe 


As the statements from the Ecumenical Refugee Com- 
mission make clear, German-speaking peoples expelled 
from their native countries constitute a grave problem in 
Europe today. The Committee Against Mass Deporta- 
tions (112 East 19th St.. New York 3, N. Y.) has re- 
cently issued The Land of the Dead; Study of the Depor- 
tations from Eastern Germany. (Price 25 cents.) ‘The 
introduction is signed by a small group of distinguished 
citizens, including Roger N. Baldwin, Professor George 
S. Counts of Teachers College, Dean Christian Gauss of 
Princeton University, Father John LaFarge, editor of 
America, President George N. Shuster of Hunter Col- 
lege, and Dorothy Thompson. 

They say in the introduction that in addition to the 
millions uprooted during the War, “more than 20 million 
people in Eastern Europe are today either threatened by 
expulsion from their homes or have already been expelled. 
It appears that millions of the able-bodied among them 
have been separated from their families and carried off 
into slavery, and it must be feared that as many as three 
million have perished in the process of expulsion owing to 
maltreatment or to lack of food and shelter.” The Com- 
mittee estimates that the number expelled is about 17,000,- 
000—3,000,000 Poles from east of the Curzon Tine, hali 
a million Hungarians from Slovakia and about 10,000,000 
German-speaking minorities from Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and the Balkans. “The bulk of these Germans,” 
the Committee declares, “constituted the indigenous 
population of such ancient German provinces as Silesia, 
Brandenburg, Pomerania, and East Prussia and their 
right to their homes had not been questioned for centuries. 

“As a result of this policy of mass expulsion, whole 
provinces the size of some \merican states, are being de- 
populated. At a time of great want and distress, rich 
agricultural areas are reduced to unproductive steppes 
and once busy industrial cities are turned into ghost towns. 
In the Western and Soviet Zones of Germany, on ihe 
other hand, where these deportees have to be resettled, 
appalling conditions of overcrowding are being created. 
The resulting food and housing shortages cause disease, 
unrest, and a dangerous decay of all moral standards. 
They retard, and perhaps ruin the prospect of a re-educa- 
tion of the German people, cause an intolerable strain on 
our occupation forces and a heavy burden to our tax- 
payer.” 

The Committee condemns the “policy of uprooting and 
expelling populations”; and declares that mass deporta- 
tions, by their very nature, can never be either ‘orderly’ 
or ‘humane’; that “the democratic reconstruction of Ger- 
many, our avowed aim, will be impossible, while millions 
of refugees burden an already crushed and disintegrated 
economy”; that grave damage has been done to Poland 
in granting territory which cannot be developed; that 
there is danger that Germany may at a later date align 
itself with Soviet Russia against Poland; that “a long- 
range solution of the deportation problem necessitates the 
drawing of Germany’s Eastern frontiers in such a manner 
as to permit most of the deported populations to return 
to return to their homes,” and that Poland would benefit 
more from “all-out economic aid in her reconstruction and 
industrialisation” than from the annexation of non-Polish 
territories; and finally, that “an interim program of aid 
to expelled persons be drafted immediately.” and that 
these Eastern Germans be given the status of cisplaced 
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persons, as the International Red Cross recommended 
last summer. 


Issues in the Educational Crisis 


The recent survey by the New York Times, a summary 
of the findings of which was published in the Times on 
February 10, turned the searchlight on facts which have 
long been known to many educators but have not been 
understood by the general public. In summary this is the 
situation : j 

Since 1940 350,000 teachers have withdrawn from the 
public schools, including 50,000 men ;-125,000 are serving 
under sub-standard or emergency certificates ; 70,000 po- 
sitions are unfilled. 

As to preparation, 60,000 of our teachers have “a high 
school education or less” ; the turnover is twice as high as 
before the war; 175,000 teachers are “new to their jobs 
each year.” 

As to compensation, the average for classroom teach- 
ers is $37 a week; 200,000 receive less than $25. 

Recruitment of the profession lags. Only seven per 
cent of all college students attend teachers colleges as 
against 22 per cent in 1920. Only two per cent of veter- 
ans now in colleges and universities are preparing to teach. 
As a result of the shortage 75,000 children will be with- 
out schooling this year and 2,000,000 children will suffer 
a major impairment in their schooling because of poor 
teachers. Inadequacy of teacher supply will mean an edu- 
cational deficit for 5,000,000 children. 

The morale of the teachers has reached a new low as 
is evidenced by 12 major school strikes since last Septem- 
ber. Protection of tenure is denied to 56 per cent of the 
teachers. 

Only 1.5 per cent of the national income is spent on 
schools as compared with Great Britain’s 3 per cent and 
the Soviet Union’s 7.5 per cent. School buildings are in 
“a deplorable state.” Educational inequalities are very 
great. “Top schools spent $6,000 per classroom unit, bot- 
tom ones spent $100.” The average for the nation is only 
$1,600. ‘Nearly five billion dollars will be needed to 
bring the educational plants into good condition.” 


Should Teachers Strike? 

The issue with reference to teachers’ strikes is vigor- 
ously discussed in the Yardstick, feature service of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference for March 3. We 
quote in part: 

“But what about the right of teachers to strike? The 
theoretical answer is easy; but the practical answer is 
another matter altogether. Teachers’ unions ought to sur- 
render the right to strike—voluntarily, of course, and not 
by compulsion of the law. But if they do voluntarily 
adopt a no-strike pledge, it then becomes the duty of their 
public employers to provide an adequate alternative or 
substitute for the weapon of the strike. 

“Methods will have to be developed by which teachers 
and other public employes can effectively appeal their eco- 
nomic grievances without the necessity of resorting to 
the strike... . 

“What's the answer? The answer is unionization plus 
a change of heart on the part of public administrators. 
The problem isn’t going to be solved by piously telling 
teachers—in the words of one outstanding educator—that 
‘teachers who think of ideals before pay checks do not 
join such organizations (unions).’ The members of the 
American Federation of Teachers—A. F. of L. are just 


as idealistic as their sentimental critics—and much more 
realistic. 


“As a matter of fact, one is inclined to concur with Dr, 
John K. Norton of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, when he says that ‘teachers who have struck in some 
communities have doubtless rendered a service by attrac- 
ting the attention of the public to the seriousness of the 
teacher crisis.’ 


“Dr. Norton doesn’t believe that teachers ought to 
strike. Neither does the American Federation of Teach- 
ers. But you can’t stop strikes with empty sentiment, as 
witness the crisis in Buffalo and the brewing crisis in a 
dozen other cities at the present time... .” 


In Study No. 2, “Labor-Management Relations,” in 
our current series on Christianity and the Economic Or- 
der (IrFoRMATION SERVICE, June 29, 1946) it is suggested 
that limitation of recourse to strike on the part of public 
employes should be accompanied by some compensating 
provision. 


Obstacles to Securing Federal Aid 


The problem of securing federal aid for education which 
is due to receive serious attention shortly has four major 
aspects: The prevailing economy mood; the tendency to 
resist all increased federal initiative; concern for equal 
treatment for minority population groups; and sharp con- 
tention over the use of public funds in the interest of chil- 
dren in parochial schools. 


The appalling situation itself makes a considerable im- 
pact on the mood of economy. All groups seem agreed 
that any measures for federal aid must amply protect the 
states from federal interference in policy. There is also 
extensive agreement now that federal aid must not be used 
by the states to the disadvantage of the Negro population. 
The parochial school issue has still to be ironed out. It 
has been high-lighted by the decision in the Supreme Court 
in the Everson case (see INFORMATION SERVICE for March 
1). The Executive Committee of the Federal Council in 
January adopted the following statement : 


“The Executive Committee of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America feels deep concern over 
the emergency in public education in the United States. 
Depletion in the ranks of teachers incident upon their 
turning to more remunerative occupations and continued 
lack of resources for the equalization of educational op- 
portunity throughout the nation place our public schools 
in urgent need. To allow educational standards to de- 
teriorate is to invite social disaster. 


“We therefore urge the appropriation of sufficient fed- 
eral funds in subsidy to prevent a lowering of standards 
in the teaching profession and to remove, at least in sub- 
stantial measure, the educational handicap under which 
many children and youth suffer because of the relatively 
low economic level of the communities in which they re- 
side. We urge such appropriations on condition (a) that 
no federal funds shall be made available to states to be 
used in such a way as to discriminate against any minor- 
ity racial group; (b) that the administration of federal 
funds made available to states shall be safeguarded 
against the imposition of federal control in matters of 
educational policy; and (c) that federal funds shall be 
used only for such schools as the constitutions or statutes 
of the several states make eligible for state support. 


“We affirm our continued adherence to the American 
principle of the separation of church and state, and to 
the principle that public funds should not be used for sec- 
tarian purposes.” 
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